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. I. OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAH 



A. The 1978 Pilot Program 

In 1977 th)B N#tioa«l Science Foundation awarded a caritract to the Center' 
for .Educational Research and Evaluation of the Research Triangle Institute 
G^TI) to deaign and implenent «l^il|iLot Visiting Womef^ Scientists Pifogram to 
motivate female high schooL »tudent1i to consider and pursue careers in science, 
including engineering, mathenatics, and social science as well as biological 
and physii^al science. A complete description of the planning activities can 
.be fpund in the final report for the design phase . ^ a:^^ 

The objectiV*s established for the ^Visiting Women Scientists Program 



were; 



4. 



8. 



9- 



To provide an opportunity for hi^h school students to meet (ihd 
interact With women' scientists as role models. 

To provide examples of women in a variety of science careers. 

\ . ■ ' ^ . 

• r 

To provide evidence of women who have cojnblned personal lives and 
successful careers In a variety of ways. 

To provide information aboyt the importance of scieiice and scientists 
in solving world problems. 

To provide information about science and technology job opportunities 
for women In- the future (Including emerging careers), and equal 
opportunity laws an(t affirmative action programs which guarantee 
women access to these opportunities. 

To' provide information about > the preparation needed for various 
science 'Careers , the Importance ',ofr Ijeeping various options open, and 
the sources of financial aid which are available for obtaining this 
prepa'ratlon. , ^ . - ^ 

To encourage teachers and counselors to pr6vdde support and encour- 
agement to women who are considering science careers. 

To promote the attitude among both males and females that science 
careers are appropriate for women as well as men.. , 
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To encourage high school females to seek addit^lonal information 
about women In science dareets , \ and to provide help In obtaining^ 
. su^ch Information. . * 

The 1978 pilot program, which included an experimental evaluation, inVolved 

visits by 40 women scientists to 110 high schools across the United States. 

An RTI field representative accompanied each woman scientist and was responsible 

^ "The Development of a Visiting Women Scientists Program for Secondary 
Schools: V Phase I Final Report /'''^National .Science Foundation, Washington, DC, 



October, 1977. 



for wooing with each School to establish a schedule , for preparing each woman 
scientist for her visits, and for ^ssistin^j^ during the day of the visil^. ^ 

A QAtional sample of high. schools was offered the^ opportunity to partici- 
pate in the pilot program. Those that accepted the offer were randomly assigned 

to experimental and control groups. Students in all schools were given the 

* « 
oppor^tunity to return a postage-paid postcard to Rtl for additional informa- 

^ tion; and all schools yere sent a resource packet of science career materials. 

Each experimental school received a visit hy a woman scientist and an RTI 

field representative. . . ^ . 

Typically, three oi: four schools in a geographic area were visited in one 
week by an RTI field representative and a woman sclefttist from the area. Each 
visit in the pilot program consisted of^some combination of the following \ 
activities: .(l) a large group meetiprg of approximately 90 tenth grade females; 
(2) one or more seminars for approximately 25 females who were particularly 
incJ^esj^r^d in exploring science career opportunities; (3) meetings with indi- 
vidual classes, lysually including approximately 30 females and males; ^(4) a 
meeting with school staff members, including counselors, librarians, and a 
representative of the science, mathematics, and social science departments; 
(5) a time when the woman scientist and field representative would be available 
to speak with interested students on an informal basis; and (6) an informal 
meeting with the principal* and contact person. ' . ^ 

Evaluation of the 1978 pilot program was based on data provided by, stu- 
dents, school contact persons, women scientists, and field representatives. 
In addition, RTI staff members observed a. number of the visits. Although 
there were a few problems in the pilot prograju, " student reactions to the 
visits were extremely favorable, apd both woj|||en scientists and school contact 
persons responded overwhelmingly in favor of . future participation in the 
program. ^ 

The procedures and results of the 4978 pilot program are described in . 
^detail in the final report for the pilot program.^ 



^ "The Visiting Women ^Scientists Pilot Prbgram, 1978, Final Report," Iris 
R. WejLss,, Carol^ Place, and Larry E. Conaway, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, DC, August, 1978. The pilot report is available from the National 
Technical Information Servic^J (NtiS),* U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, 
VirginiaN^ 22161. • The access number for the full technical report is PB286372/AS 
($9.00), and the Highlights Report is PB286373/AS ($4.00). The pilot report 
has also been Submitted to the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
The 1978-79 reports will be submitted to NTIS and ERIC in the fall of 1979. 
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B.. The 1978-79 Program ^ \ * ^ 

The ^il9t prbgi:am demonstrated that a Visiting Women Scientists Program 
for secondary schooLs is feasible. The prograih functioned smoobhly, and based 
on data collected there was a great dea^ of interest in continuing it. In 
addition^ comparisons between experimental and control schools demonstrated 
that the program was effective in encouraging high school females to seek ' 
fui^ther information about science careers. For 1978-79 the program remained 
essentially the same, with a few modifications suggested by pilot program. . 
experiences: (1) including nintlji^grade females; (2) encouraging the arrange^ 
ment?^ of all^female groups; and (3) providing more information to school staff 
about the program*. ^ ^ ^ 

the 1978-79 program invo^v^d visits by 51 women sci'entists to 12 junior 
high and high schools in North Carolina and a 'total of 128 schools in the 
areas of Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis-St . Paul. the North 
Carolina visits were carried out to- test revised procedures and materials and 
to provide the program to the schools. The three metropolitan areas were . 
selected in order to reduce costs and to assure diversity. Each school was 
visited by a woman scientist and an RTI field representative. 

During the 19^78-79 program the RTI field representative and a^ woman 
scientist from the local area generally visited three schools in one week, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Each visit consisted of some combination of 
the following activities: (1) one or two large group meetings of approxi- 
mately 100 qinth and/or tenth grade females;, (2) one or more follow-up meetings 
for approximately 30 females fromxthe large group most inti^rested in pursuing 
a science career; (3) one or more seminars for approximately 25 females, 
generally from grades 11 and 12, who were particularly interested in or suited 
for a science career; and (V) a meeting with various members of the school 
staff, including counselors, librarians, teachers, and administrators. 

Since the effectiveness of the Visiting Women Scientists Program was ^ 
determined during the pilot program, there was no need for. an experimental- 
control comparison in the 1978-79 program. However, , in order to ensure success 
ful program implementation and to provide deseriptive data for reporting 
purposes, evaluative data were again collected from students, school contact 
persons, women scientists, and field representatives. As in the pilot program, 
student reactions to -the visits were very favorable; and both Women scientists 
and school contact persons responded overwhelmingly in favor of future partici- 
pation in the program. 



/ In, addition to conducting visits to schools^, the 1978**79 program included 

two bther activities:' preparation of a national Women Scientists Roster, 

which includes information about approximately 1,300'women scientists interested 

in encouraging females to consider science (careers, and' development of a 

Manual on Program Operations for the u«e of those interested in planning and 

conducting, similar progr>im8. ^ , ^ ^ " ^ 

This repott present? highlights of the' 1978-79 Vi^itin^ Women Scientists 

Program. Participating schools are described in Section II, while Section III 

describes the worfien scientists. Prggram operations are described in S^tion IV, 

Section V discusses evaluation, and Section VI describes the Women Scientists 

* • » 

Roster and the Manbal op Program Operations. 

. ' II. PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS r 

A. Th e Thre e Metropoli tan Areas Included in the 1978-79* Visiting Womerf ' • 
Scientists Prog^ram 

For^ th* 1978^79 Visiting Women Scientists Program, a cost-ef fettivte 
operation 'was devised* Rather than selecting a random sample of schools, the 
program was localized in three metropolitan areas of the country, and costs 
were reduced by using field representatives and women scientists^ from the 
respectiv^e metropolitan areas. In addition, twelve North^Carolina schools 
were visited early in the pro-gram in order to test revised materials and. 
procedures . * v ^ 

/Limiting the p^gram to three areas ^Iso helped to improve communication 
witt^ schfoo-1 and district personnel. In the pilot program it had been nc*cessary 
to restrict communication with school and district personnel to mail and 
telephone contact, whereas in the 1978-79 program it was possible to work more 
closely with district personnel in planning ^contact with scho61st It wes also 
possible in Philadelphia, and Los Angeles to with d number of schooL 

representatives prior to the visit. / 

While the^ 1978-79 .program was not based on a random sample, it was still 
considered important to include a reasonably diverse group of sdhools. In 
order to increase the number of urban schools visited, the decision was made 
to conduct the 1978-79 * program, in three metropolitan areas containing a large 
number of urban schools. ' ^ • 



;. 'The thcee metropolitan areas chosen were Los Angeles County, the Phija- . 
deXphla area, and the area surr'ounding Mlnneapolls-St . Paul.^ School officials 
in ioa Angeles an<l Philadelphia had contacted RTI during the pilot program to 
indicate interest in participation, but the design of the pilot program made 
it impossible to accommodate them at that time. When, reeontacted during the - 
planning of the 1978-79 program, schbol systems in both areas expressed interest^ 
in participating. Mianeapolis-St . Paul was selected' as a midwestern area 
which would provide diversity. Four orf the larger districts in that area were 
contacted ^bout participation, and all four indicated interest. The archdioceses 
of Los Angeles, St. Paul-^Minneapolis , and Philadelphia* were also contacted . 
regarding their schools-' participation, and ^ach of them indicated interest i^ 
including some of their schools. 

Once th,e , three ' areas ,had been chosen for the 1978-79 Visiting Women 
Scientists Program and disi|:ic,t interest determined,^ a number of steps were 
taken to obtain ancf contact schools, as /lescribed belpw. 



B. Obtaining Schools 

" — — — f— ^ . 

The Council of Chief State School Officers' Committee on Evaluation and 
Information Systems (CEp) , which has. as one of its major functions the screening 
of research stud^s^s^in public schools , i^reviewed and Approved the plans for tht m 
Visiting Women Scientists Program. ^ ; 

A letter and ^descriptive materials were sent 'to Chi^f §tate School Offi- 
cers (CSSO's]f^in each of the states which would be involved. * They were asked 
to contact RTI if they hdd |{iny questions about the program.' Similarly, the 
superintendents, of each participating district and arc|idiocese received a 

letter describing the program and a form to indicate approval' to contact 

♦ 

^schools. None of the CSSO's or district superintendents raised any objections- 
to including their schools; in fact, :ieveral wrote letters of endorsement for 
thp program,, which RTI include^^ ^with matc^rials sent to the scliools. 

The procedures used "in selecting and contacting schools varied. In 
Minneapolis-St . Paul it was possible to invite all junior high and high schools . 
in the four districts selected to participate in the program, while also 
including private and parochial schools'. In Philadelphia and Los Angeles it 
was necessai-ry to select a subset of the schools. In Philadelphia, tlie program 
was initially offered to^senior high schools and to some parochial arfd private 
schools. In Los Ange^les, county of f ice , personnel originally selected, one high 



school and an alternate per district; a few parochial and private schools were 
altfo ijn^luded. Alternate schools were scheduled when originally selected 
schools did not wish, to participate. . When original contacts did not ptoyide ^ 
the desi^red number of schools, to be visited in Philadelphia and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, letters and, forms were sent to invite additional districts to parti- 
cipate. Schools which had not yet returned a principal form were also contacted 
by telephone to determine interest in participation. 

A .letter was sent to the 'principal of each selected school, along with a 
brochure describing the Visiting Women Scientists Program. -A form iwas includ- 
ed on which they were to indicate interest and provide information about 
possible dates for the visit and a contact person to help plan the visit. 

Since many of the schools in Los' Angeles and Philadelphia are part of a 
single school system, it was possible to arrange \ meeting with represeq- 
tatives of the schools to be visited. RTI staff explained the purposes and 
procedures of ?,the program and gave the participants, many of whom would later 
serve as contact persons, an opportunity, to ask questions. 

C. Scheduling Schools 

Care was taken in schedulingwisits to avoid dates on which principals 
indicated their school* would not be in session or would, have conflicting 
activities taking place. Only 27 schools experienced difficulty with the 
originally scheduled visit dates, and all but one of these was rescheduled for 
axvisit. The most commoh scheduling problems were: (1) schools closed due to 
snow, (2) the visit date was immediately before or aft^r ^vacation, and the 
school felt thfl^ visit would be inconvenient; and (3) the'visit date conflicted 
vWith other act/iviti(^!S sucH as testing, teacher workdays, or other major school 
functions. , ' , / 

D. Descripition '^of Participating Schools 

\ One hundred and forty schools participated in the 1978-79 Visiting Women 
Scientists Program; this inc'iuded 46 in Los Angeles County, ^2 in the Minnea- - 
pcrii's-St. Paul area, 40 in |the Philadelphia area, -and 12 in North Carolina. 
As intended, these 140 schools include a large number in ui^ba^n are^s, while 
also representing a reasonable degree o^f diversity.* 

Included in the 140 schools were 119 public schools, 15 parochial schools, 
and 6 independent private schools. One hundred and nine of the visits were 



conducted in high schools j 20 in junior hifh schools; 6 in junior-senior high 
schools; 4 in schools with the grades K-12; and on.e in \ school with grades 6 
through 8- ^ 

The schools were distributed amoag a niunber of different community types. 
Oi^e percent Were located, in rural areas *«> 6 percent in small citleii or town,s;l 
(S^ percent" in urban areas; and 31 percent in suburban areas. The .smallest 
school visited had a total enrolment of 134 students, and the largest school 
had 4,350. Junior high school enrollments averaged approximately 1,049 students 
junioTr-senior high ' schools averaged approximately 1,208; arid -the average high 
school enrollment was approximately 1^867. 

The schools varied in their racial or ethnic composition. Over one- fourth 
of the schools visited in 1978-79 had greater than a 60 percent total minority 
*nrollment. Included were 21 schools (15 percent) whose minority enrollment 
was greater than 90 pertent. ^ ■ - 

III. WOMEN SCIENTISTS 



A. Selection of Visitors 

The visitors for 1978-79 were usually selected from those who expressed , 
interest in participating in the pilot prog.ram or those who a^ed to be included 
in the Women Scientists • Roster . In all three areas / industries and various 
minority organizatiot^s were also contacted for recommendations. However, 
these original sources did not provide a sufficient number of minority and 
industry women in Los Angeles' and Philadelphia; thus, additional sources were 
contacted to locate women near those cities. 

B. Charactetistics of the Visiting Women Scientists 
The composition of the group of 51 visitors by area <f)f science, type of 

employment, race or ethnic background, and year of earliest degree was extremely 
varied. Forty- three percent of visitors were employed in an engineering 
career, 26 percent in physical science. or mathematics, 22 percent in biological 
science, and 10 percent in social sj:ience. Fiftyseven percent were employed 
by profit-making organizations; 27 percent were atademically employed; 10 ^ 
percent worked for a non-profit orjganization; and 6 percent were government 
employees . * ^ ^ 



Many of the wom^n scientists had a Hpinority background;^ 24 percent were 
Black, and eight percent were either Asian or Hispanic. ^ In terms of academic 
background, 27 percent of the visitors had obtai^ned th*ir doctorate; another 
35 percent had a master's; and the remaining 37 percent had a bachelor's 
degree. ' 

The woman scientist application form asked for the dates in which degrees 
had been obtained- Based on the assumption tha-t the year. of award of a bach- 
elor's degree is a reasonable measure of age, the visitors also represented a 
good balance across a span of ages. 

C. School Visits * . 

The plan for the 1978-79 program was to have an RTI field representative 
and. a local woman scientist visit three schools on Tuesday, Wednesdiiy, and 
Thursday of one week. Specific scheduling difficulties associated with school 
and women scientists created the need t'O vjLpit^ some schools ^on Mon^Jay ,br^ 
Friday and to have some women scientists Visit schools lin different' weeks , / 
Several women conducted visits to morfe or fewer than Jthtee ^(^ht>ols, but no 
woman scientist conducted more than three visits in one week, 

three women scientists visited one sp^o^bl; 16. visited 2; 22 visited 3; 
7 visited 4; 2 visited 5; and 1 woman scie;itist. visited 6 schools. Five 
visits were conducted with a team of two wojrferi Scientists. \ 

D, Teams of Two Women Scientists 

For the 1978-79 program, five schools were visited by a team of two wom^n 
scientists. The women scientists and the school sta'ff expressed a positive 
feeling about having two women scientists and the field representative visit 
with students; The contrast between women in two different fields was enlight 
ening and informative. It also offered the students an opportunity to obtain 
a tao,re varied picture of* women in science by giving them a-«-perspective on two 
careers and lifestyles and allowing them to observe the interaction of three 
women. * 

. ' A' recurring difficulty with two women 3cienti;5ts was the lack of time. 
In schools'. 45-6/) minute periods, ^there was little htime for anyone to make a 
complete" presentation. This was more of a problem when one woman dominated, 
leaving even less time fo^r jthe other woman's area of science. This situation 
was less of a problem when follow-up meetings were scheduled, since the extra 



time uliowfid students an opportunity to explore additional ideas with each 
wonan. In cases where class periods could be combined and more time allotted 
per meeting or where an additional day could be used, the effectiveness of the \ 
two individuals would probably, be increased. 

< 

E. Problems Eacouatered in Scheduliag-Womejoi Scienti sts for Visits 

Overall, there were only minor operational difficulties in scheduling 
women scientistsT to conduct visits. Because the visits were conducted within 
a 50 mile radius o£ each area Bnd nearly all the women scientists were from 

. ■ * r 
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the same geographical area as thMAchooJs , it was relatively easy to substi- 
tute another woman scientist for a^particular visit on short notice. 

Suggestions hid been, made to utilize ^rair^arity women scientists as role 
models in minority schools whenever possible", a^ well as in other s\^hools in 
theip geographical area. ' One difficulty encountered was finding minority 
woirf^n Scientists within the area to visit some fi^hools with large miriority' 
, entoJLlments . Thus,, it was necessary to locate minority women from other areas 
-■^'to conduct several visits. Minority women visited 43 of the schools which 
participated in the 1978-79 Visiting Women Scientists Program, Sixteen of 
these schools were pfedominantly white; t^e remaining 27 had greater than a 60 
percent minority enrollment. 

\ . . ' 

IV. DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

A. The Field Representative 

r J— . . . 

The design of the pilot Visiting VU>men Scientists Program included a 
field representative who acted as a local liaison, arranging visit details . 
with the school contact persons and ensuring that each woman scientist was 
sufficiently prepared for her visits. The field representative was to reduce 
the burden on participating schools -and women scientists and help avoid logis- 
tical problems. In the pilot program the field representatives were evaluated 
very highly by women scientists, school personnel, and RTI staff. For the 
^^978-79 program^ a field representative from the pilot program visited the 
North Carolina schools; and three new field representatives were employed in 
the other areas. The new field representatives were trained in a week-loug 
session at RTI, which included studying career materials and activities to be 
used in the program, as well as observation of and participation In two school 
visits. 



After the visit dates were scheduled by RTI staff jand d^^scriptive corre- 
spondence had been mailed to the school contact persons, the field representd-* 
tives worked with contact person^ by telephone in arranging the specific 
Activities for the visit. Also, after RTI . staff made initial contacts with 
women scientists and supplied them with materials describing the program and 
their general role, the field representatives were responsible for informing 
them of^the detailed schedule of meetings in each of their schools, and for 
discussing their specific roles and presentations. During school visits the 
field representatives assisted in conducting many of the meetings, and they 
worked with the school contact person to resolve any problems that occurred. 

^- ' Descrip tion of Prog; ram Meetings^ 

Prior to thk visit each school received two resource packets of materials 
describing career opportunities in the biological, physical^ and social sciences 
as well as engineering and matlysmatics . The contact person was requested to 
place the resource packets in appropriate locations such as the guidance 
center, library, or science -department . 

T The various types o^ meetings, which were generally included in -^the 
school visit schedule, are discussed below. 

1. \ Large Group Meetings lor Fem ale Students 

Schools were a3ked to arrange a large group meeting for their ninth 
and tenth ^rade female students, and 79 percent of the schools arranged such a 
meeting. Large schools often selected certain ninth or tenth grade females 
for the meeting, oi^' arranged two or more meetings. Some high schools also 
included students from grades 11 and 12, and^a few junior high schools invited 
seventh and eighth grade females. 

' Ninth and tenth grade females were a major target of the program since 
they could be made aware of the potential for women in science and engineering 
careers at a time when they could still redirect tKeir high school program to^' 
include more mathematics and jScienCe. The general approach in the large group 
meetings was to provide students with an opportunity^ to meet a woman scientist 
role model and to show them examples of women in a variety^irf-*«#<rrenc^ careers. 

The field representative distributed copies of Careers in Science and 
Technology: ^o re Women Needed , a pamphlet developed to emphasize some of the 
major messages of the Visit-ing Women Scientists Program. She then opened the 
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neetint with"* prepared introduction which included th^ ^following points: 
(1) ^o«t> women work; (2) without proper, planning, womenvrtiy stay in low- 
jpaying, u^^killed jojis; (3) there are many opporti^niti^ for women in. the 
^sciences^ and (A), while' you do not need to be a genius §o succeed in a science 
career^' you, do need to'take the iaecessary pyrequisites . This introduction 
included, slides^ of women scientists from a number of science field*, life 
styles', and ethnic backgrounds. 

"* Th'd field representative then int^duced the woman scientist. Their 
presentatibru varied a great deal depending upon their areas of science and 
personalities/ Many prepared demonstrations related to theix jobs- For 
example/ a physical scientist brought a lascTt and opticaj. fiber to illustrate 
the technological -advantages of lasers in telephone and telegtaph communication; 
An engineer gave four simple demonstrations to illustrate that basic Scientific 

.^Inciples. are not difficult to understands In Addition, she brought ber hard 
hat', ftafity glasses ,f^and gloves, and allowed the girls to try them on^as an 
'*icebreaking" technique. An antljropologist pt>rt)rayed the^ various spccializa- 
tlJ)ns Hn her field by bringing artifacts to illustrate ai^haeology, skulls for 
physical anthropology., a turkish coffee maker for cultural anthropology, and 
languajjf<texts ' \Jo illustrate linguistics- . 4 

' The women scientists generally told students about their education, 
training, and personal backgrounds. Many related how they happened to choose 
a flflcientific career; some had aspired to such careers from an early age, while 
x>«ihers seemingly stumbled into them. Some talked about the problems associated^ 
with combining a career with a family and the ways in which they resolved 
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is^^^^oblems . ^ 

After the woman scientist had completed her presentation, the field 
representative usually informed the students of sources for seeking additional 
information about science careers and the importance of early planning for a 
career. 

< 

.2.^ FollowUp Meetings s 

In 77 percent of s<:s||||^l8^in which a large group iH0eting was conducted, 
there was at least one follow^tip meeting of approximately 30 females who had 
attended a large group meeting. In nearly 30' percent of the schools there 
were two or more follow-up meetings. ' ^ . 

/The objective of the. follow-up meetings was to make informal sessions 
available to females who. were particularly interested in exploring science 
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career possibilities. The ^ major purposes of the follow-up meetings were 

(a) to establish ^and reinforce the notion^ that women can be interested and 
successful in science careers, combining these , careers with f^lh private 
lives, and (b) to provide specific information in response to students' ques- 
tions. ^ \ ^ 

An atmosphere of informality was established, and the field representa- 
tive often distributed and conducted one of the program learning activities 
developed specifically for" the 1978-79 program (a case study, a matching 
exdTrcise, or materials describing career planning). "^'^-^ 

If the woman scientist^ had a demonstration other than the one used in the 
large group meeting, she would sometimes use it. If not, she often described 
her job in more detail. Including anecdotes of experiences in her science 
career! t * ^ 

The field representative usually allowed approximately ten minutes for 
questions to both the visiting scientist and" herself. tn closing, the field 
representative gave each participant an opportunity to obtain a copy of Thinking 
About A Career in Science and Technology! A Young Woman's Choice , which was 
developed to help students in career planning. She usually "described the 
pafuphl^ and encouraged the participants' to' utilize' this and other sources in 
seeking additional information about sci^'nce careers 

3. Seminars ^ ' 

High schools were encouraged to schedule ofce or more seminars for 
approximately 25 females from grades' 11 and 12. Since juniors and seniors 
could not so. easily redirect their high school programs to include more math- 
ematics and science, it was suggested that school personnel select female, 
students who were particularly interested in a sciesnce career, or who were 
taking' electives in mathematics and science. As in the follow-up meetin^gs, 
the raajor^ purposes of these seminars were (a) to Veinforce the notions that 
women can combine successful science careers with full private lives, and 

(b) : to provide specific informaTiOh^-^ response to the students' questions. 

Most schools (77 percent) arranged at least one all-female seminar, and 
many schools (61 percent) arranged two or more. These seminars varied .a great 
dls^l in size, dependi/ng upon interest and faciliti<;s, and some schools involved 
sophomores as well as jtiniors and seniors. Participation was limited ii? some 
schools to females taking* elective mathematics and science courses; others 
dllowe4 the students to decide li^hether or not they wanted to attend. 



The field representative distributed copies of' *Careers in S cien ce and Tech- 
nology: More Women Needed to all participants arid then gave a brief version 
of the structured introduction used for; the large grojup meeting. The woman 
scientist wks then introduced- If she .had prepared a demonstration or some 
type of slide presentation, she often. opened her p^fesentation \^ijth*it, as in 
the large group meetings • In these all-female seminars the woman scientist 
was likely to axld a discussion of the problems associated with combining a 
successful career and a family, using personal examplea^^ or those -of a col).<^ague. 

The field representative usually allowed approximately ten rain<ltes for 
questionrf and gave each student the opportunity to obtain a copy of Thinking 
About A Career in Science and Technology: A Young Woman's Choice . She urged 
the participants to utilize available information sources in planning their 
career: ' , 

4. Staff Meetings 

The school contact person was asked to .schedule a meeting with 
interested staff,- including tfee following; guidance counselors; science, 

* < 

mathematics, and social afcience teac^Jjers; school librarians; and other inter- 
ested school or district personnel. Field representatives were flexible in 
scheduling a time period for the meeting to make it possible for as many staff 
members to attend as possibly, e-g., before school, during lunch, ,or after 
school- The contact person was provided with copies of a descriptive memorandum 
for distribution to school staff members prior to the meeting- 

The major purposes of the meeting were: (1) to ^jlescribe the purposes bf 
the Visiting Women Scientists Program^; (2) to d'bscribe the types of meetings 
conducted and the inf ormattion presented; (3) to acquaint them with the resource 
packet and other reference materials that might be of value to females; and 
(4) to encourage them to be sensitive to the purposes of the program and to 
reinforce the ideas after the visit. 

Because of operational problems associated with school schedules, a staff 
meeting took place in only 97 of the 140 schools (69 percent). CounseTors and 
science teachers were represented ih over three-fourths of tlye meletings; 
mathematics teachers and ^ibrariins attended about half of the meetings; and 
social science teachers were represented in only about 30 percent of the 
raeetirffes, ^ * 

^, 

t 
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C. Meetigys Conducted 

Hore than 24,000 individual students participated in the three formal 
types of meetings at the 140 schools: 16,334 in large groups (13,189 of whom 
were ninth or tenth gratle femalifs) and^7,fif67 in seminars. In addition, 4,608 
' of these students attended a foXlow-up meeting after attendance at a large 
grc^ip meeting. At least one large group presentation was conducted in 111 
schools. In all, there vere 150 large group meetings with an average attendance 
of 109 students per meetings, A total of 165 follow-up meetings were coriducted 
in the 85 schools which scheduled them, with an average of 28 students per 
meeting. There were 300 seminars in 108 schools, with an average of 26 students 
per session. 

Including all participating schools, there was an average of over four 
meetings with stltdepts per day (615 meetings in 140 school's). Adding the*97 
staff meetings to the total, the average number of meetings per day was over 
five (712 in 140 schools)*?^ 

' V ^ - V. EVALUATION , - ' 

A. Introduction 

Experimcptal-control group evaluation results for the 1978 pil9t program 
showed that the Visiting Women Scientists Program^ was successful in encouraging 
tenth grade females to seek additional information about women in science 
careers , and in encouraging various jgChopl personnel to use the resource ' 
packets provided in the program. There was no experimental design for the 
1978-79\ program, but evaluation dj^a were collected, from, those who partici- 
pated. . ^ " ■ .. . 

B. Fjpmale Sti(dents Seeking Informjtion and Use of the Resource Packets 
Approximately one month after the visit, the contact person at each 

school was asked to 'complet^e a brief questionnaire abput the impact of the 
Visiting Women Scientists Program and the use of the resource packets. 

Fifty-nine percent of schools Indicated that more than the, usual number 
of female students had sought iafonnatibn about science careers, while 41 
percent indicated that the number was about the same as 'usual. Eighty-one 
percent of schools reported that the resource packets had been used. Students 
had, U8ed\he resourccpackets in 77 percent of the schools, cpunselors in 57 , 
j|f4>erceat, and teachers in 51 percent. . ; 

.J • * 
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Although most schools had iitied the. resource -pUckets , few had ordered any 
of the naterlals listed In the List of Resource Materials. Only 17 percent of 
the sdiools indicated that they -had already ordered materials but' another 50^ 
percent indicated they^ad plans to oc^ler materials^ 

'C. gt^deat Evaluatioos of the 1978-79 Viiffiting Women Sci'entigts Program 

• Students who participated iii seminars or follow-up meetings w^jtjp asked to 
complete ai^ brief evaluation questionnaire. The program was very well received, 
with 92" percent of students rating it. either excellent or good and less than 
one percent raiting it poor. The percent of females rating the program excel'- 
lent tended to increase with grade\l«vel. Thirty-four percent of ninth grade 
females rated the program excellent compared to 39 perce^it of those in tenth 
grade, 40 percent of those in eleventh grade, and 43 percent>»f twelfth g;raders 
Howeyer-^ it should be noted that many of the participating juniors and seniors 
bad l^en choslbn specifically for their interest in science, and this undoubt- 
edly affected the ratings. ^ 

The 1978-79 Visiting Women Scientists Program was conducted by vfour 
[ different field representatives and/51 different women scientists. Student, 
ratings for the ^our field repr^ehtatives were quite consistent. For all of 
the students visited by each field representative the percent rating the 
program either excellent or good varied from 90 to 97 percent. 

There Was no discernible pattern of program' ratings based on^||^ charac- 
teristics of the women scientists wjio participated in the program^ When 
analyzed separately for each*^ of tt^Sl 'wo^en scientists, the percent of stu- 
dents rating the 'program excellent varied considerably, from 9 to 73 percent; 
and the percent rating the program either excellent or good varied from 73 to 
100 percent, with the majority of women scientists in the 90 to 100 percent 
range. However, the group of 'scientists with the highest ratings and the 
group with the lowest ratings each included women from a variety of science 
areas, Jtypes of employment, ages, and degree levels. 

students who attended follow-up meetings were a little more likely to 
rate the program excellent than were those who attended seminars, but the 
percent rating those meetings exci&llent or good was the same (92 percent). 
^Though questiofina]S,res were not obtained for most large group meetings, they ^ 
were considered to be the least effective type of meeting by field represen- 
tatives and RTI s.taff. However, the more highly structured presentatiohs used 
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in the 1978-79 program generally increased their efcfectiveness , according to 
those Involvfd in both the pilot an<l 1978'-79 programs. 

In addition to rating the overall program^ students were asked to indicate 
the^ parts of the program they particularly l^ked. Sixty-five percent of the 
students liked very much "learning a^ou^ careersfor women in science," and 32 
percent liked that part of the ptogram sopewhat. The women scientists' talks 
were also Very highly rated (54 percent liked them very much and A3 percent 
liked them sOmewhatO . All aspects of the program were well received by student 

Students were also asked to rate the program's value to them in a number 
of ways. The program was rated ejj^her Zsoraewhat Valuable or very, valuable in 
each of the five ways by at least 91 percent of the students. As measured by 
the percent of ^*very "valuable" responses, the Visiting Women Scientists Pro- 
gram was most syccessjful in communicating the importance of keeping one's 
options open by taking mathematics and science in high school. Thet»* were 
also particularly high ratUnf^s^ for encouraging students tp seek further infor- 
mation and far showing that women cat^ successfully cpmbine careers and family 
lives. ^ ^ - . 

'^^ . - , . 

0 . Interest in Future Participation in the V^isiting Women Scientist s 

Program 

Only one woman ^scientist answered "no" when ^sked if she would bp inter- 
ested in participating in the Visiting Women Scientists Program in the future. 
In addition, contact persons were asked whether they would be willing to serve 
again if their schools participated in the future Contact persons in 96 
percent of tha jschoo^s responded "yes." 

When asked if the Visiting Women Scientists Program was of value to their 
students, contact persons in 99 percent of the schools said "yes." When a^ked 
if their schools would like participate in the future, 98 percent indicated 
they would. . ^ - \ 

E, Comparis on^ of the 1978 Pilot Program and the 1978*79 Program ♦ 

The 1978 pilot program and the 1978-79 program were very similar in 
design^ althoughP sortie modifications w^e made for the 1978-79 program, based 
upon recommends tic^jps from those involved in the pilot ^xperi^nce. As might be 
ex!pected, evaluation results for the two years were very similar. 

* ^ 16 . ^ 



The Visiting Women Scientists Program was very well received by all 
^artiMpants in both years- Nearly all women scientists and school contact 
pei^sons expressed an interest in future participation, and a vast majority of 
ihe students rated the program excellent or good. Field representatives were 
highly rated by women scientists and school contact persons in both years, aftd 
the work done by xhe contact persons was much appreciated by the visitors, 

ComparativeCratingp show a agnail increase from the pilot program to the 
1978-79 program. This probably can be attributed to mqxlif ications made from 
recommendation^ -of participants in the pilot ef^fort. Most of these modifica- 
tions involved one of the following: revised program materials; more highly 
structured presentations 'using ideas to which the students were most respon- 
sive; and improved, traS^ning and orientation of field reg.resentatives and women 
jjcientists. " 

* ' ' , / ^ ■ * 

VI, THE WOMEK SCIENTISTS ROSTER AND MANUAL ON PROGRAM OPERATIONS ' 
. ■ \ 

A, the ivoroen Scientists Roster ' , . ' 

As a result of suggestions from school personnel and women scienti&ts who 
participated in the pilot program, it was ^^^termfhed that a national Women 
Scientists Roster would be developed for the use of schools, districts, and 
organizations interested in conducting similar programs. This 'roster includes 
approximately .1,300 women scientists who are interested in encouraging females 
to consider science careers. It includes wofHeh from thetSO states, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, Represented are women . from all 
areas of science and a variety of educational, employment, and i-ace or ethnic 
backgroun(ji categories. • ^ ^ . 

The roster was developed by contacting nearly 900 ^ women* who had expressed 
interest in participating in the pilot program* Then, during the fall of 1978 
and spring 1979 the roster's development was announced in the NSF gulletin 
and other professional publications. Women interested in being on the roster 
were asked, to rteturn information to RTI. 

The. Women Scientists Roster consists of two lists. One is ordered alpha- 
betically by last name and contains all available' iaformation about each 
woman: mailing address, phc^ry? number, g€?neral ar'ea of science^ specific 

science field , highest degree, 1978 employment, and race or ethnic background. 



The second lisf^s ordered alphabetically by state, numerically by zip code, 
then alphabetically by last name., This list also ghows the city, general area 
of science, and race or ethnic background of each woman, ^ 

The rpster will be available thrpugh The National Science Teachers' 
Association, an affiliate of t^e American A8SO<?iation for the Advancement of 
Science, at 1742 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20009, 

B. The Manual on Program Operations 

Through the pilot and 1978-79 Visiting Women Scientists Programs, RTI 

;gained considerable knowledge about planning and implementing school visits by 

women scientists for the purpose of encduriging female students to consider 

♦ 

careers in science and technology. The; Manual on Progfarn Operations was 
designed "^o share the experience gained over the last two years with others 
who piay wish to design ai>d conduct similar programs . ^ ^ 

The Manual presents the following; an overview of, the program; a de3crip 
tion of the materials and procedures used, discussing those which were di.^i^on- 
tinned or revised; and recommended steps which can be taken to avoid potential 
problems. It will be submitted to the National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS) and Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
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